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INTRODUCTORY NOTE 



It has long been recognized by scholars in this country that the most 
useful publication one could place in the hands of the young student who is 
interested in his work is a select and detailed bibliography of the sources 
and materials for the study of American history. What Pirenne 1 has done 
for Belgium, what Monod 2 has done for France, what Dahlmann-Waitz 8 and 
Wattenbach 4 have done for Germany, Gross" for England, and Altamira' for 
Spain, Professors Larned,' Channing and Hart 8 have done for American 
students. Messrs. Channing and Hart have given us in their guide a most 
serviceable volume, which, although limited in scope, is a good example of 
the kind of work Catholic historical students need in their particular field. 

No one is more cognizant than these authors themselves of the inherent 
incompleteness of their work. "History will not stay written" — we read in 
the first article of that excellent publication, The American Historical 
Review — "every age demands a history written from its own standpoint — 
with reference to its own social condition, its thought, its beliefs and its 
acquisitions — and therefore comprehensible to the men who live in it.'" It 
is particularly in the sphere of man's intellectual acquisitions that help is 
needed by the publication of Guides and Source Books; but even these must 
be limited in point of time, space and scholarship. All bibliographers con- 
fess these limitations. "I would not claim," says Altamira in the preface of 
his exhaustive study, "that the citation of every book and article concerning 
the subject will be found in my book." 10 Professors Channing and Hart also 
tell us that the immense mass of rich material on American History could 
not be condensed into a single volume. Their endeavor, therefore, was to 
select out of the available material all that was likley to be most imme- 
diately useful to the searcher in political, social, constitutional and economic 
history. Pirenne and Monod likewise confess the inevitable imperfection of 
their own work. In commenting upon the deplorable waste of time and 
energy in historical investigation, caused by the fact that the literature of 
English History up to his time had remained unarranged and unanalyzed, 
Dr. Gross says that students were obliged to grope their way through 

1 Pibenne, Bibliographie de Vhistoire de Belgique. Ghent, 1893. 

2 Monod, Bibliographie de Vhistoire de France. Paris, 1888. 

3 Dahlmann-Waitz, Quellenkunde der deutschen Oeschichte. GSttingen, 1912. 

* Wattenbach, Deutschlands Qeschichtsquellen im Olittelalter bis zur Mitte 
des dreizehnten Jahrhunderts. Berlin, 1894. 

•Gross, The Sources and Literature of English History from the Earliest 
Times to about 1485. London, 1900. 

• Altimiba, La Ensenanza de la historia. Madrid, 1895. 

' Larned, The Literature of American History. Boston, 1902. 
» Channinq-Habt, Guide to the Study of American History. Boston, 1897. 
•W. M. Sloane, History and Democracy, ahb, Vol. 1, (Oct., 1895), p. 5. 
"Altamiba, o. c, p. x. 
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unclassified catalogues in a pitiable search for bibliographical information. 
His volume is an effort to remedy this defect; but he warns his readers that 
the task of selection has been a difficult one, a task indeed "which no scholar 
could perform without exposing himself to the accusation of having com- 
mitted some errors of judgment." With this almost general consolation to 
fall back upon, our endeavor will be to build up gradually in this department 
a volume of select bibliography for American Catholic History, one which 
will serve the student as a starting point in his special studies and researches 
in this already vast subject. "My purpose," says Pirenne, the Belgian his- 
torian, "has been above all pedagogical. I am writing neither for professional 
bibliographers nor for specialists. I am striving only to spare students from 
useless trouble and effort." 11 

This will also be our end in view. Apart from the inevitable incomplete- 
ness of such a bibliography, there is a second difficulty which must be spoken 
of at the outset — the question of the division of the materials — les instru- 
ments de travail, as they are called. The division we have outlined below 
is only a tentative one, since no rigorous categories can be formed, until the 
whole field of American Catholic historical literature is explored, and all 
sources, books, collections, and articles scattered through the different Cath- 
olic and non-Catholic periodicals are listed in logical, local and chronological 
order. All this data upon which we work will be called HISTORICAL 
MATERIALS. These materials, the tools of the student, can be classified 
under two general headings: SOURCES and BOOKS. Professor John 
Martin Vincent of Johns Hopkins University, in his volume on Historical 
Research, an outline of Theory and Practice (p. 18), gives a more detailed 
and at the same time a more philosophically accurate division: — 

HISTORICAL MATERIALS. 
I. Consciously transmitted information. 

A. Written. 

(Chronicles, annals, biographies, memoirs, diaries, genealogies and 
certain classes of inscriptions.) 

B. Oral Tradition. 
(Ballads, anecdotes, tales, saga.) 

C. Artistic Productions. 

(Historical paintings, portraits, scenic sculpture and coin types. 
II. Relics, or unconscious testimony. 

(Human remains, language, institutions, products of the hand, imple- 
ments, fine arts, products of the mind, business records and 
literature. ) 

III. Inscriptions, monuments, public documents of certain classes. 

This division closely follows the classic one given by Bernheim, but it is 
evidently influenced by the fact that medieval productions were to be 
included in the classification. 12 Our division, although a tentative one, 
need not be so complicated as this, since, for the most part, only modern 

11 Pibenne, o. c, p. vii. 

n Beenheim, Lehrbuch der Historischen Methode, p. 258, ed. 1908. 
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materials (dating from 1492) need to be catalogued. Hence, for the present, 
we will follow the two main ideas of Sources and Books. 

I. SOURCES. 

I. ORIGINAL SOURCES'. 

A. Original Sources still in manuscbipt. 

The field here is without doubt beyond the combined efforts of all the 
Catholic historical workers of any one generation. When we consider the 
immense amount of research it demanded on the part of the Carnegie Insti- 
tution to prepare and to publish their series of Guides, in no one of which 
the religious aspect of American history has been adequately entered into, 
the truth of this is self-evident. These Guides, however, will form a basic 
element in the work necessary for our bibliographical researches. Up to the 
present time, the following volumes have appeared: 

Guide to the Materials for American History in Cuban Archives, by Luis M. 

Pebez, pp. x 142). 
Guide to the Materials for the History of the United States in Spanish Archives 

(Simancas, the Archivo Historico Nacional, and Seville), by William R. 

Sheppabd (1907, pp. 107). 
Guide to the Manuscript Materials for the History of the United States to 1783, 

in the British Museum, in Minor London Archives, and in the Libraries of 

Oxford and Cambridge, by Charles M. Andrews and Frances G. Daven- 
port (1908, pp. xiv, 499). 
List of Documents in Spanish Archives Relating to the History of the United 

States, Which Have Been Printed or of Which Transcripts Are Preserved in 

American Libraries, by James A. Robertson (1910, pp. xv, 368). 
Inventory of Unpublished Material for American Religious History in Protestant 

Church Archives and Other Repositories, by William A. Allison ( 1910, pp. 

vii, 254). 
Guide to the Materials for American History in Roman and Other Italian 

Archives, by Carl R. Fish (1911, pp. ix, 289). 
Calendar of Papers in Washington Archives Relating to the Territories of the 

United States (to 1873), by David W. Parker (1911, pp. 476). 
Guide to the Materials for the History of the United States in the Principal 

Archives of Mexico, by Herbert E. Bolton ( 1913, pp. xv, 553 ) . 
Guide to the Manuscripts Materials Relating to American History in the German 

State Archives, by Marion D. Learned (1912, pp. vii, 342). 
Guide to the Materials for United States History in Canadian Archives, by David 

M. Parker (1913, pp. 339). 
Guide to the Materials for American History to 1783, in the Public Record 

Office of Great Britain. 

Vol. I. The State Papers, by Charles M. Andrews (1912, pp. xi, 346). 
Vol. II. Departmental Papers and Miscellaneous (1914, pp. 367). 
Guide to the Materials in London Archives for the History of the United States 

Since 1783, by Charles O. Paulin and Fbederic L. Paxson (1914, pp. 555") . 

u Carnegie Institution of Washington. Annual Report of the Director of the 
Department of Historical Research, in the Year Book, No. 12 (1913), p. 157. 
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This Department of the Carnegie Institution is fast proving itself a 
general historical clearing-house for the Study of the Sources of American 
History. In addition to these valuable Guides, of which we have listed only 
the more important ones, the workers in this Department have brought 
together what they call the by-products of their researches. The extent of 
these by-products, to which access is gratuitously given to all bona fide 
students, can best be told in the words of the Report quoted above: 

"We have a collection, on some 40,000 slips, of notes of about that number of 
documents, in the English Public Record Office and other foreign archives, which 
have been published in printed volumes or of which manuscript copies exist in 
American libraries or other repositories. Of those of the former sort, the printed 
documents, there is also a separate list, available for loan. We have a Hat, on some 
58,000 slips, of all the documents in 143 selected legajos relating to the history 
of the United States in the section of the Archives of the Indies at Seville called 
'Papeles procedentes de la Isla de Cuba.' We have also copies of the extensive 
and itemized inventory of all the legajos of that subdivision made in Havana 
at the time when the papers composing it were transferred from Cuba to Spain. 
We have the negatives of Mr. Hill's photographs of Seville documents. We have 
a body of cards analyzing large portions of the diplomatic and consular archives 
of the Department of State, with entries for each volume in many of the impor- 
tant subdivisions, and throughout a considerable period of the English and French 
correspondence for each dispatch. We have also special reports on the archives 
of the Bahama Islands, of the British West Indies, of British Columbia, and of 
the Netherlands; a large collection of notes on the manuscript materials for 
American History preserved in North Carolina; and a more miscellaneous col- 
lection of similar notes on materials elsewhere." 

This undoubtedly creates at Washington a centre of historical work which 
must eventually attract Catholic scholars. Those who have had the pleasure 
of meeting the Director, Dr. Jameson, and his able and courteous young 
assistant, Mr. Leland, know how sincere and earnest their interest is in tne 
work done by Catholic historians the world over. Owing to this influence, 
among many others, there will grow up eventually a distinct Historical 
Department at the Catholic University of America, made up of skilled 
research workers, trained in our own schools, who will take advantage of this 
opportunity to study American Catholic history at first hand. Until the 
United States Government establishes an Historical Institute in Rome and 
elsewhere, in imitation of all the European countries that have long ago 
founded such institutes," and to which American students can be sent on 
bourses de voyage for the purpose of original research, Washington will 
naturally be the central point of all such work. The project, which has 
always met with favorable notice, of erecting a National Archives in the 
Capitol City, will no doubt influence to some extent, the centralization there 
of documents of other equally important institutions. How far this or the 
next generation may proceed in the question of legislating for some definite 
means of preserving the national Catholic archives of the United States 

"Cauchib, De la Creation d'une Ecole beige a Rome. Pp. 45-63, (The His- 
torical Institutes at Rome). Tournay, 1896. 
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would be hazardous to say. 15 Until such ecclesiastical and family grouping 
of materials takes place and is ready for cataloguing, the purpose of this 
Bibliography will be to point out the location of all such materials and the 
extent of their use by historians in the past, as well as to describe the chief 
authorities upon the Auxiliary Sciences of history which help the workers to 
arrange them and interpret them critically. From time to time we hope to 
present detailed catalogues of documents in European archives dealing with 
American Church history, as well as to give occasional reference to the 
contents of similar archives here in the United States. Such a design, 
properly carried out, would furnish the student with a Complete Guide to the 
Manuscript Sources of American Catholic History. 

B. Published Sources. 
There is a consensus of opinion on the fact that one of the desiderata 
for future American Catholic Historical work is a Complete Collection of 
Published Sources for the Ecclesiastical History of the United States. 
Fifty years ago, Reusens began the publication of the well-known series, 
Analectes pour servir d Vhistotre ecclesiastique de la Belgique, the value of 
which cannot be too highly estimated today, when many original documents 
have suffered the fate of all such material in the course of the present war. 
This important collection, which contains thousands of valuable documents, 
is of equal merit with similar publications for France, Spain, and Italy. 
Catholic England also can boast of seventeen fine volumes of original 
records, published during the past ten years by the Catholic Record Society 
of London. What the American scholar needs, therefore, is a series of 
uniform volumes containing all the known existing material, both here and 
abroad, for the history of the Church in the United States. Much of this 
work has already been done, but it is scattered through the six or seven 
Catholic Historical magazines, and sometimes in an unclassified form and 
often in unscientific dress. The student interested in this aspect of his 
work needs only to take up volume after volume of the American Historical 
Society's Researches and Records (Philadelphia), to feel his heart glow with 
admiration for what that excellent body has done, and, in particular, for all 
that the Rev. Dr. Middleton, O.S.A., and Martin I. J. Griffin, Esq., have 
accomplished in this respect. The late lamented Mr. Griffin, with his sharp, 
critical faculty, would have been the last person in the world to have claimed 
his work as perfect; and, no doubt, hidden among the ideals of that inde- 
fatigable worker was one which embraced such a Collection. This work the 
present generation of scholars must do. All that has been published so far 
must be arranged scientifically; and as fresh manuscripts are found, these 
must be added to the list. 

"It is only fair to call the attention of the reader to a collection which not only 
would seem to anticipate this project, but alao would suggest that the work done 
so far be continued. We refer to the Catholic Archives of America, begun by the 
late Professor Edwards, at the University of Notre Dame, and continued under 
the skilled direction of Rev. Dr. Foik, C. S. C. The Archives at Notre Dame 
University are of a more distinct national Catholic character than those of any 
other centre, and the University authorities deserve the highest praise for the 
effort made so far in their preservation. 
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II. LITERARY SOURCES. 
Under this title will be listed all contemporary publications such as books, 
pamphlets, brochures, broadsides, pastorals, open letters, etc., etc., which, 
although in print, rank almost as high in value as original manuscript sources. 
Here again we shall be aided by workers who have preceded us such as 
Finotti, Bibliographia Catholica Americana: a list of works written by 
Catholic authors and published in the United States. New York, 1872. 
One of the best examples of this particular branch of the work, which pre- 
sents itself at the moment, is the Index of Historical Pamphlets in the 
Library of St. Charles' Seminary, Overbrooh, Pa., compiled, unless we mis- 
take, under the direction of the Rev. Dr. Hugh T. Henry." Gnxow's Dic- 
tionary of English Catholic Biography, with its valuable lists of works after 
each biographical sketch, would also be a good model to imitate in design, 
if not in character, for a catalogue of this field of American Catholic History. 

III. MONUMENTAL SOURCES. 
The United States is not so rich in this class of material as European 
countries; but when one sees the Museums at Georgetown University and at 
Notre Dame University, one appreciates the value of preserving all such 
relics of the olden times. Many of our old Catholic families possess valuable 
Monumental Sources, and it is to be hoped that one day future students may 
have all these sources at their command in a National Catholic Museum. 
All writers on historical methodology recognize the importance of Monu- 
mental Sources. It is true that our traditions are scarcely old enough to 
throw around these objects the same mysterious charm which medieval 
sources of this kind possess, but we are certainly responsible to the future 
for their preservation. Moreover, once the attention of those whom it con- 
cerns is aroused as to the eminent value of these fonds, greater care will be 
taken of old photographs and sketches, old inscriptions and other objects of 
historical value, such as missionary maps, medals, title-pages of very old 
Catholic books, etc., etc. It will be our object to point out from time to time 
the best method of preserving and cataloguing all such data and methods of 
describing the same. The second grand division we are following in His- 
torical Materials is: 

II. BOOKS. 

Some time ago in one of its valuable notes, America (Vol. XI, July 
4, 1914), quoted a very witty paragraph from the Boston Evening Transcript, 
under the caption : "History of a Bibliography." "Nowadays," says America, 
in commenting upon it, "nothing is easier to make than an imposing bibliog- 
raphy. The librarian's assistant will furnish an author with a complete list 
of works bearing on a given subject, and this array of titles can be made 
to occupy at the end of the volume as much space as possible. No one, of 
course, will ever read these impressive columns of 'Authorities,' but indolent 
reviewers who see them will not fail to mention the author's 'varied erudi- 
tion' and to call his book a 'solid and learned work,' so his reputation for 
scholarship and research is made." 

We find no reason to take exception to this statement. Certain types of 
bibliography are easy to make. They are more a work of compilation than 
of intelligent selection. No one would declare, however, that we would be 

u Amer. Oath. Hist. Soc. Records, vol. 13 (1902), p. 60-119. 
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better without the works of Pirenne, or of Channing and Hart. Much depends 
upon the raison d'Stre of the bibliography itself, and much more upon the 
classification used in the general scheme of its field. Our purpose is to 
furnish the student and research-worker in the field of American Catholic 
history with a selected list of references gathered from the three great 
divisions of bibliographical science, namely, (1) Didactic icritings (Books, 
treatises, etc.) ; (2) Repertoires (Dictionaries, encyclopedias, bibliographical 
collections, etc.) ; (3) Periodicals (Reviews, magazines, newspapers, records, 
etc., etc.), where he will find material for continuing the work already 
accomplished by scholars in the past. This vast field of what might be called 
Book Material must be searched carefully and judiciously and must be 
catalogued, again tentatively, according to pre-arranged categories. When 
completed, this select Bibliography of the Study of American Catholic His- 
tory would be arranged more or less in the following manner: 

Pabt I. THE AUXILIARY SCIENCES. 
Pabt II. THE SOURCES. 
Pabt III. HISTORICAL WORKS. 
In order to round out this introductory note, it will be necessary to give 
in advance the division of this third part : 
I. Gekebal Histobies of the Chuech, in Which the Church of the United 
States Receives Adequate Treatment. 
II. Pabticttlab Histobies of the Chubch in the United States. 

1. MlSSIONABY ACTIVITY IN GENERAL DP TO 1789. 

(a) Spanish Missionary activity. 

(b) French Missionary activity. 

(c) English Missionary activity. 

2. Fbom the establishment of tub Hiebabchy dp to thb pbesent 

TIME (1789-1915). 

(a) Provincial History. 

(b) Diocesan History. 

(c) Parochial History. 

(d) Corporate History (religious orders, church societies, institu- 

tions, etc.). 

III. Special Histobical Wobks : 

1. Dogmatic Histoby. 

2. Histoby of Apoloqbtical Litbbatdbe. 

3. Histoby of Wobship and Discipline. 

4. Hagioqbaphical and Ascbtical Histoby. 

5. Scientific and Litebaby Histoby. 

6. Histoby of Catholic Akt and Abchitectdbb in the United Statbs. 

7. Histoby of Catholic Social Action (Chabitibb, Catholic Fbdeba- 

tion, etc., etc.). 

8. Chobch and State in the United States. 

Such a plan, drawn up upon this scale, could be dismissed at once as 
ambitious and impossible, if it were to be the work of any one man; but it 
is believed that interest will be aroused all over the United States and her 
dependencies among scholars and especially among ecclesiastics to make 
this very important work as perfect as possible. In this everyone can help. 
No item of knowledge is insignificant, and as the work proceeds there will be 
many, without doubt, who will see imperfect or inadequate selection on each 
and every topic. It is to these friends and helpers we appeal at the outset 
to bring to our knowledge all existing materials for a work which will prove 
a boon in the hands of the students of this and succeeding generations. 

(To be continued.) 



